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GLEANINGS 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
E. W. Bakke 
From The Yale Review 

Unemployment insurance is adapted 
only to the case of a man who has been 
jobless for a short period. For such a 
period, a simple cash subsidy to help him 
maintain his normal standard of living and 
industrial quality is his greatest need, and 
this subsidy could be provided by insur- 
ance. After a man has been without work 
for six months or more, he begins to lose his 
sense of participation in the community 
life, and his skill at work: his health tends 
to deteriorate; his whole world threatens 
to crumble. In this case, he needs assist- 
ance other than a cash subsidy. He needs 
work in line with his occupational qualifi- 
cations. He needs in many cases industrial 
rehabilitation. It is well to recognize that 
the immediate effect of unemployment 
insurance so conceived—and indeed all 
forms of social insurance—will not be to 
lighten our relief load. The primary object 
of such measures is to prevent that load 
from increasing. A predominant majority 
of those now on relief have been out of jobs 
so long that they will not qualify or could 
not qualify for unemployment insurance. 
The net result of any unemployment in- 
surance act proposed at present would be 
simply to spread a net for those who are in 
transition from work and wages to relief, 
and to keep them from augmenting the 
group who are at the moment destitute. 

eF k 
PREJUDICE IS DIMINISHING 
Booth Tarkington 
From The Jewish News Agency 

Apparently the resurgence of political 
anit-Semitism is not purely the product 
of a world’s disordered economy. True, we 
have a world of disordered economy; but 
political anti-Semitism is certainly older 
than the present disorder. History records 
many political anti-Semitic movements in 
the past, and they have not always been in 
evidence in times of economic disorder. 

I do not believe that there is any possi- 
bility in America of transplanting the kind 
of race hatred that exists today in Ger- 
many; though when I say this I ought to 
explain that I don’t at all understand this 
particular race hatred, so-called. I don’t 
believe that the German people, as a 
people, hate Germans of Jewish descent 
and Hebrew faith. 

Ill-treatment of Jews in Germany seems 
to me to be part of the present dictatorship’s 
political policy and not the manifestation 
of a universal racial passion; though doubt- 
less the dictatorship maintains itself largely 
by its appeal to the egoist fundament that 
is the base of racial passion. 

Race hatreds in this country seem to me 
to be sporadic and local. As I can’t imagine 


the prevalence of anything that might be 
called a reign of such hatreds, I, therefore, 
can’t imagine a program that would avert 
this unimaginable reign. 

Racial prejudices exist among us, of 
course; just as religious prejudices still do, 
here and there. But the prejudices amount 
to hatreds with eecentric individuals only, 
and more and more diminish as the years 
pass by. 
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SECURITY 
F. Ernest Johnson 
from “Economics and the Good Life” 
Nothing is so basic, in the world as we 
know it, as protection from the devastating 
fear that social insecurity brings. To be 
realistic about this we have to free our- 
selves from certain ideas that an individ- 
ualistic tradition has fastened upon us. 
We have been taught to revere the strong 
self-reliant person who is able to 
“grasp the skirts of happy chance 
and breast the blows of circumstance 
and grapple with his evil star.” 
There is something elemental about that 
to which we all respond. And history is 
replete with illustrations of splendid 
achievement against overwhelming odds. 
Undeniably, it is possible to become great 
in spite of grievous handicaps and _ to 
realize sainthood in the midst of evil sur- 
roundings. 
Our individualistic tradition has seized 
upon these glowing examples of achieve- 
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ment and out of them has erected an ideal 
which is used to sanctify a social order 
in which such things may happen. But 
the fallacy in it is all too clear when one 
applies the Christian test. For a Christian 
individualism does not focus attention on 
the exceptional individual but upon the last 
person down the scale of social opportunity- 
Our economic life admittedly invites ex- 
ceptional individuals to climb to a higher 
status, to reach the ‘‘top,” but the “‘top”’ 
has meaning only with reference to a 
bottom where the masses are. 

We have evolved a set of economic ar- 
rangements which make security a possible 
attainment for a few who by reason of su- 
perior gifts or advantages or through sheer 
good fortune are able to leave the multitude 
of their fellows in a less happy state. Our 
whole system of life requires that there be 
an army of people whose labor is largely 
drudgery, and we assume that only inse- 
curity will keep them at their toil. Even 
in times of relative prosperity the vast 
majority of our people are but a few weeks, 
or a few months at most, removed from 
the menace of want. 

INDOCTRINATION 
George S. Counts 
From The Modern Thinker 
In my judgment every educational 


program contains elements of indoctrina- | 
tion, or at least, of imposition. The term | 
indoctrination is perhaps too severe and | 


harsh to apply to what is inevitable and 


desirable. Education from top to bottom | 


involves a selection of materials, of teachers, 
of equipment, in short, of the whole en- 
vironment in which the child is placed. 
This selection is made neither by God nor 
by chance. It is made by responsible 


authorities, by teachers or by parents | 
The real |f 
question is not whether there is indoctrina- |} 


working through the schools. 


tion, or imposition, as I prefer to call it, 


* x 


but what is the i 8) of this imposition. | 


THE ROAD TC: WISDOM 
Arthur E. Morgan 
From Antioch Notes 
Extreme radicals heive assumed they | 
could live in a society of reasonably free 
expression and inquiry’ while planning a) 
regime to destroy freed. m. They assumed 
they were the only oe 
consistent and complete ruthlessness in| 
regimenting opinion ai action. Fascist! 
Italy, Germany, Polaitd, and Hungary 
have now demonstratel that coercion is} 
the tool of any master. 


Because of the increase of despotism, J 
men of all opinions lose faith in democratic 


methods, and come t> rely on arbitrary} 


violence to support social order. Yet theif 


conditions of social progress have not} 
changed. If the whole world should sur- 
render democratic forms for dictatorship, 
it would be necessary to travel again the} 
long slow road to frdedom of expressio1 
and criticism. 
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Prying into Bethel’s Past’ 


James B. Pritchard 


MI BOUT sundown one hot July afternoon in 
central Palestine, a group of twelve Ameri- 
cans, dressed in khaki and wearing thick 
: pith sun-helmets, were sitting in a circle 
about a basket of dirty and apparently worthless 
broken pottery. Three intelligent Arabs, in their 
picturesque long robe-like costumes and flowing white 
headdresses, stood behind the circle in amazement at 
this enthusiastic discussion of the common potsherds. 
Finally, after a long period of thought, one politely 
ventured his solution of the strange problem. 

“Ah! You look for a pot with a date on it?” 

The Arab was right; we were looking for sherds 
with dates on them; but the dates were visible only to 
one skilled in the different periods of ancient history. 

Twelve men had gone out to Palestine to dig up 
and carefully record the history of Bethel, second only 
to Jerusalem in importance in the Bible. The modern 
Moslem village of Beitin, which has been unmistaka- 
bly identified with Bethel, stands on a prominent hill 
twelve miles directly north of Jerusalem, in clear view 
of the Mount of Olives. 

About seven hundred Arabs, under the dictator- 
ship of two sheiks, make a modest living from their 
olive and fig orchards, their gardens and their herds, 
while they remain completely oblivious to the thrilling 
history recorded directly beneath them, history con- 
nected with such characters as Abraham, Jacob, 
Joshua, Samuel, Jeroboam, Elisha, Elijah, and Amos. 

The site of Bethel has never before been excavated. 
The 1934 Bethel expedition under Dr. William F. 
Albright, director of the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem, and his colleagues began work 
in July and has just completed a season there. 

With the obtaining of the Palestinian government 
permit, which anyone wishing to excavate antiquities 
must have, we were not yet ready to begin excavation. 
The highest point of the mound, the natural point for 
an excavator looking for religious antiquities to begin, 
~ was occupied by a thriving fig orchard which belonged 
to any number of local farmers. We hired a foreman, 
Jirius by name, from a neighboring village; and he 
began that rather prolonged Eastern process of bar- 
gaining for the land. Finally his astuteness prevailed; 
we had the orchard for three months and had agreed 
to pay, besides the rent for the land, a Palestinian 
pound—five dollars American—for each tree which we 
cut. Besides, many of the owners of the land were 
employed as pick-men or basket-carriers, so that they 
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would receive double compensation. The sheik was 


_also included on the payroll to insure order and to add 


the true oriental sign of authority to the gang. 

The camp was made; the staff had all arrived; at 
five o’clock, sunrise, forty workmen began with picks, 
hoes and reed baskets to remove the dirt and rocks for 
an area of about twenty yards square which had been 
marked off. 

At the end of the very first day the outlines of 
house walls could clearly be traced, although we had 
gone but a foot below the surface. It took several days 
to clean out the debris from the walls to the floor level 
—always were we careful to save every bit of broken 
pottery and to label it carefully as to its location and 
date of removal. 

One of the first houses which we found under- 
ground was one which may well have been a wine 
shop in Jesus’ time. On the floor were standing eleven 
jars, broken, of course, by the collapse of the roof, each 
of which would have held about two gallons of liquid. 
They were neatly arranged in rows and were just as 
they were when the city was suddenly and unexpectedly 
destroyed by invaders. It may have been the destruc- 
tion of Bethel by the Roman general, Vespasian, in 
A. D. 69, mentioned by the Jewish historian, Jose- 
phus. The jars held either olive oil or wine, as both 
olives and grapes were, and are still, a profitable crop 
in that section. 

The former inhabitants of Bethel were usually 
contented with local vintage. However, we did find 
two jar handles which belonged to wine jars imported 
from the little Greek island of Rhodes, famous for fine 
wines. From here choice beverages were exported to 
Mediterranean ports in large clay jars, holding about 
three gallons and characterized by a long and peculiar 
handle. Usually the maker of the wine had his name 
and the month and year of the manufacture stamped 
in Greek letters on the upper part of the handle. When 
we found two of these with inscriptions we were certain 
of the date of the period in which we were digging. 

Most important for fixing events in the Hellenistic 
period was the discovery of some sixty copper, bronze 
and silver coins ranging in date from 333 B. C. to 
96 A. D. The earliest coin was a rare one minted by 
Alexander the Great, whose reign over this part of 
the country lasted for the few years from 333 to 
378 ae 

There were nine from the various Ptolemys, twelve 
from the Seleucids and eighteen from the Maccabeans. 
One coin was found which was minted under Herod 
Archelaus (4 B. C.-6 A. D.) and was in use at the time 
in which Jesus was born. (Matt. 2 : 22.) 

One day there was great excitement among the 
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Arab workmen when they had removed a stone in a 
Byzantine foundation, for there in a pocket was a 
hoard of seven silver coins, all of which were cleaned 
and appeared just as when they were first minted. 

Among the coins of the procurators were one of 
Pontius Pilate and two bearing the familiar name of 
Felix, before whom Paul stood in that history-making 
scene recorded in Acts 24. The coin of Pontius Pilate, 
dated from between 30 and 32 A. D., had on one side 
a shepherd’s crook and the inscription, ‘Tiberius 
Caesar.” 

In order to keep the workmen alert for small 
objects, as coins, pieces of metal and beads, we made a 
practice of paying “‘backshish”’ (Arabic for a ‘““bonus’’) 
for something of value to us. However, before very 
long some of the workmen began to bring in old coins 
which they had found on their own property and to 
turn them in for “backshish.’’ They had no value to 
us, since we did not know the context in which they 
had been discovered. We could usually detect them 
by the rubbed appearance which resulted from friction 
with other coins in the pocket. With this one excep- 
tion the “‘backshish” rule was an effective method of 
sifting the dirt for valuable objects. 

When we had completely excavated to the floor 
evel of the Hellenistic wall we removed the workmen 
to another area and the surveyors began to survey the 
plot, drawing’ to a scale every rock which appeared on 
the top of a wall, so that in permanent record we would 
have a picture of the city of Bethel from period to 
period. The photographer also made pictures from 
every angle. 

Palestine, in spite of the westernizing influences 
of Ford motor cars, auto-buses, an occasional airplane 
and the radio, remains still an eastern country, filled 
with hazards to.health for those not accustomed to 
germs and the sudden changes in temperature. The 
heat of the sun in the middle of the day registers from 
120 to 140 degrees Fahrenheit; while at night the 
breeze from the Mediterranean makes it necessary to 
sleep under two blankets. 

One of the most interesting historical periods of 
ethel was that_of the divided monarchy in Israel, the 
‘me of Amos and-of Jeroboam. Bethel was the scene of 
Imos’s scathing sermon; it was here on the hill of our 

Axcavation that Jeroboam set up the golden calf and 
edesignated Bethel, along with Shechem, as a proper 
place for worship. A feast was held here for those who 
could not make the trip to Jerusalem. 

The simplicity of the mode of life of this nomadic 
race of Hebrews, so recently come in from desert 
wanderings, was evidenced by their household objects. 
There were oil-burning lamps, to give light in the 
windowless houses, sickles of both flint and iron for 
cutting the grain, pruning hooks, spindle whorls and 
loom weights. The women did not want for articles 
of personal adornment. An interesting plate-shaped 
object containing compartments on the edge could 
clearly be identified as a cosmetic bowl. There were 
innumerable beads, bracelets, iron and brass finger 
rings, buttons, pins, anklets, ear-rings, pendants, and 
perfume vases. Besides spinning and weaving the 
women did needle-work. In the earlier periods the 
needles were of bone, while later they were of iron. 
We were fortunate in finding one crocheting needle. 


In the construction of houses, the Hebrews made 
use of large iron nails, some as long as six inches. These 
were probably used in the wood undergirding for the 
tile roofing which protected the household in the two 
rainy seasons of the year. There were awls, knives, and 
flint saws used for working the wood. | 

Evidence of the frequent tribal warfare of which | 
the Bible bears witness was found in all the Hebrew _ 
levels. Arrowheads and spearpoints were especially 
noticeable. There were occasional dagger handles and 
mace heads used in hand-to-hand combat. During the 
season we accumulated a considerable pile of sling 
stones, resembling cannon balls, any one of which 
would have been sufficient to kill Goliath. 

Besides the pottery ware there were stone-grind- | 
ing dishes and mortars used for crushing the grain. 
There were rubbing and whet stones which our Arab 
workmen sometimes appropriated to sharpen their 
own knives. 

“But, how did all this antiquity come to get 
covered up with dirt?”’ one may ask. 

Of course one cannot imagine Manhattan Island 
becoming so old that the Empire State Building and 
other tall buildings would become covered with debris. 
Yet cities in the past have been so covered over that | 
we must dig even for their roofs. | 

First let us think of a time when there was no 
street-cleaning department, and every day for 365 
days in the year and for several hundred years the | 
ashes, the refuse, was not carried outside the city wall, 
but merely emptied in the street and beside the house 
walls. In a comparatively short time, a street would | 
be several feet higher than the floor of a dwelling, so 
that one must step up to the street. Should the house 
be torn down for another, the builders would not take 
the trouble to send the floor down, but would naturally |} 
place it on the level of the street. In this way the old | 
floor and foundation would be preserved beneath for 
future archeologists. 

Then, too, an invading army would seize the city 
and burn the houses.and level the walls. The rebuilders | 
of the city would not take the trouble to remove the 
debris of the former city, but would rather build their |} 
houses upon the ruins of their predecessors. The new |] 
foundations would be placed on the walls and pottery | 
of the old. Easily in a destruction by fire a mound II 
might gain several feet in height. When one thinks |} 
of all the changes which Bethel underwent in these ]} 
four thousand years since its founding, he need not] 
stretch his imagination to account for the thirty feet 
of debris which we went through in order to get to ] 
bed rock. 

_ Bethel is perhaps the most-mentioned city of the 
Old Testament with the exception of Jerusalem. It] 
was known as the “city of God” from the time of} 
Jacob. Jehovah was often spoken of as the “God of] 
Bethel.” During the time of the Judges, this point 
was one of the four points of Samuel’s circuit (Bethel, | 
Gilgal, Mizpeh, and Ramah. See 1 Samuel 7:16). 

Since traditionally this was a famous holy place, 
we were not surprised to find religious cult obiects.| 
Nor was the place always faithful to the worship off 
Jehovah. Besides the golden calf episode in Jeroboam’s} 
time, we have a record of the king of Assyria sendin of 
one of the priests who had been carried away in the 
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Assyrian exile back to dwell in Bethel to teach the 
people how they should fear the Lord (2 Kings 17:28). 
We found evidences of idol worship in a plaque show- 
ing the rather voluptuous figure of the Canaanite 
goddess, “Ashtaroth.” This was the cult which 
the Hebrews had difficulty in supplanting with the 
Jehovah worship. The feet of an Egyptian statuette 
yas evidence of the influence of Egypt in this coun- 
ry. 

However, it was not until the very last days of the 
work that one of the finest objects was discovered. A 
basket-boy in emptying a basket of dirt noticed a 
small cylindrical object an inch in length in the debris. 
Hopeful as he was for “backshish,”’ he brought to us a 
seal cylinder with two delicately carved figures on it, 
one of Baal and another of Ashtaroth. And, most 
wonderful of all, was, spelled out in Egyptian hiero- 
siyphs, the word “‘Astart,” the same as our Ashta- 
roth. 

It is certain that the seal was made in Egypt 
because of the character of the writing upon it; and 
yet the deity was a local deity practically unknown in 
Egypt. Nothing like it has ever been found in either 
Egypt or in Palestine. It remains by far the most 
important single object found thus at Bethel. 

Down some twenty feet from the surface, we 

found throughout the entire area a layer of ashes and 


several beams of charred wood. Below this burning 
we came upon pottery which would definitely date the 
burning in the thirteenth century before Christ. 
Immediately we came upon the remains of an elaborate 
house, such as we had not found anywhere before. 
The rooms were arranged in Roman fashion around 
an open courtyard. The floors were pavement, in an 
excellent state of preservation. All indications pointed 
to the conclusion that the dwelling-had belonged to a 
noble or important person of the city. Because of its 
construction and elaborate design it could not possibly 
have been built by the nomadic Hebrews, who had no 
princely class. The pottery which came in the subse- 
quent occupation could easily be identified as belong- 
ing to the Hebrews; so it was fairly reasonable that 
this major burning of the city was its conquest under 
Joshua (Joshua 12:16). This would indicate that’ 
Joshua entered the Promised Land about the middle 
of the thirteenth century B. C. 

On going down farther we came across sherds 
dating earlier than 2000 B. C., but there were not 
enough of them in the red virgin soil to evidence an 
urban civilization before that date. Thus the history 
of Bethel is temporarily ended with the twenty-first 
century before Jesus—at least until another season 
of digging can be undertaken to lay bare the secrets 
of another section of the hill. 


The Functions of a Church Building Today 


Richard K. Morton 


=aUST what is a church edifice for? Just what 
should take place init? It would seem to me 
that to a certain extent this depends upon the 
type of community and church one has. But 
out of some hard and searching experiences J have 
come to believe that one must be willing to adapt the 
uses of the building to the personal and social needs 
of the parish, rather than to set up arbitrary codes or 
to insist sternly upon a code from the past. 

People today, young and old, want and demand 
the freedom to secure a natural, well-rounded, modern 
religious experience, and this requires permission to 
use the church for new purposes. Too often people are 
driven away because of unnecessary and unsympathetic 
prohibitions laid upon their activities. They feel that 
their methods and ideas are not given freedom enough 
to be natural. They find little in common with some 
of the experiences which were rather common years 
ago. In a recent book, a writer on evangelism tells 
with orthodox fervor of a man brooding over the state 
of the soul of another man, to such an extent that one 
night he got up out of bed, went to that man’s house, 
roused him, and when that man angrily and sleepily 
inquired what was wanted, this was the reply given 
with tears in the man’s eyes: “Brother, I was so 
anxious about your soul!’ Most people today would 
not only fail to respond enthusiastically to this sort of 
experience—they would regard it as embarrassingly 
eccentric and utterly silly. 

In the same way modern groups today react to 
some policies maintained by the churches. The 
Puritans used their churches to serve their way of 
life, but are we as consistent? 


None of us, I believe, would want to minimize 
in any way the reverence which should be shown in 
and toward a sanctuary of worship. A sacred place 
should be kept quiet and in every way suggesting the 
presence of God. But a’church edifice, or at least some 
of its property, must be more than a sanctuary, chapel, 
or class room. It must take into account the many- 
sidedness of modern interests and life. It must be 
vibrant with human emotions, filled with crowds in 
all their variety, and burning with the greatest issues 
of the day. Too often the church has not tried to 
understand or at all succeeded in understanding why 
people want what they do today. The leaders have 
sometimes been suspicious, unsympathetic, and harsh. 
They have wanted regimentation, uniformity, tradi- 
tion. Our churches today must be adapted to this age. 

Public worship, unrelieved or unsupplemented by 
more familiar activities, has little effect upon many 
people. Worship is certainly not the genius of this 
particular time, when churchgoing is a waning habit. 
All of us have in our parishes (more or less loosely con- 
nected with them) scores of people who are almost 
wholly interested in the professional, ‘social, or purely 
recreational activities of life. They read little that is 
solid and enduring. Their interests are mainly in their 
family, business, and in their patriotic, fraternal, and 
mystic orders—to say nothing of their parties and 
dinners and entertainments. Now we may think what 
we will of all this. The fact remains that it is life with 
which we must reckon. 

Anyone who has tried over a long period to help 
and interest such people knows how hopeless it is to 
win them by merely offering them a cleverly designed 
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and truly inspiring worship service. It leaves them 
absolutely cold. There is not enough in them to re- 
spond to this. These folk usually must be first reached 
through recreational and social activities. These 
people, every day in the week, have at their disposal 
the works of the best modern masters of entertainment 
and leadership, and they will not turn from these to a 
worship service without much adaptation and help. 

Our church edifices, therefore, must be used more 
widely and more intelligently, to make the appeal more 
up-to-date in the best sense and to give a better- 
rounded whole to the program offered. What we do 
with our church edifice, of course, depends to an 
important extent upon how we find God, what we need 
to equip ourselves, as it were, for communion with God. 
Some people need many aids, like singing, rituals, 
litanies, lights, vestments, and so on. Others need 
practically none. Some want adherence to the strictest 
rules, while others are careless of minor considerations 
but are steadfast in their cherishing of what seem to 
them major ones. 

We cannot escape the fact that people are not 
going to church, and that this age, through the young 
people especially, is sowing the seeds of church weak- 
ness in the days to come. 

We want deep, sincere reverence for our sanctuary, 
but not a breath-holding, frightened tiptoeing around 
in the church as if someone were dead. God is alive. 
We are alive. Life is calling, with all its possibilities 
and its problems. We need God not only in worship, 
but also everywhere else. The place of the pulpit or 
altar is holy, but the other parts of the edifice have 


Dare We Be Successful 


Albert C. 


|’ was customary for Christian leaders a genera- 
tion ago to present various types of excuses 
for the ineffectiveness of themselves and the 
church. You have heard some of them. ‘‘We 
are sowing the seed, the harvest cannot be computed. 
It must be left to God.” “We are dealing in intangi- 
bles, therefore the results of our work can never be 
reckoned by arithmetic.” For all workers in the realm 
of ideas and cultural development such excuses possess 
some validity. More often they serve as words of 
comfort for lazy ministers and fatigued church-school 
superintendents. 

More recently some of our leaders, while admitting 
the truth contained in those excuses, insisted that cer- 
tain tests of effectiveness can be applied to religious edu- 
cation. Thus we have been having a glorious time with 
our various kinds of tests. Thousands of boys and girls 
have been “‘framed”’ by trips to grocery stores to see 
if they would “‘short-change”’ the investigator. Charts, 
curves, and questionnaires have been used in profusion, 
and alphabetically described standards for church 
school have become as popular as vitamins. The net 
result of all of this has been good. We are far more on 
the alert to watch for definite results in Christian living. 

Perhaps we have now come to the point where 
some glimmers of result are actually observable in 


*From a recent address. 


their holiness and their usefulness. The way to teach 
reverence to many people, therefore, is not to stand pat 
on the past and simply insist on old forms, but rather 
to be the first to bring worship to people in available 
and comprehensible forms. So much in the church 
simply is not relevant to people’s life; they cannot use 
it; they do not want to do anything with it. The sacred 
should not become a synonym for the staid, the stuffy, 
and the sanctimonious, and the atmosphere of fear and 
restraint should be removed. It should not become a 
question of what we shall allow in our churches, but of 
willing cooperation in an institution and through a 
program designed to meet the inescapable dilemmas 
and challenges of modern living. 

If we offer people today, young and old, only a 
decorous, formal, although spiritual and _ brilliantly 
arranged and executed, worship service, they will not 
find it enough. They cannot appreciate this until other 
more material and immediate things have been con- 
sidered. They cannot find God until they find them- 
selves. They cannot behold the things which are not 
seen until they know how to handle the varied things 
that are seen. 

To me, it often seems a shame that people cannot 
reserve their church edifices solely as places in which 
to hold religious services, and come to them, not only 
for good music, noted speakers and special occasions, 
but to worship. However, we must reckon with actual 
conditions. The church should be a place of worship, 
but should not leave out any form of activity which 
ultimately and in some way may lead someone to 
worship and to better living. 


in Religious Education?’ 


Thomas 


changed attitudes in the on-coming generation. Some 
of these changed attitudes are already leading out into 
changed action. Some of them have been startling, 
and when leading to action have proved embarrassing 
to the older generation. Others have gone even farther 
and have awakened hostility; unpleasant results of 
which are already in evidence. Jesus said to his 
disciples, ““Ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s 
sake.’’ Unquestionably it has been true throughout 
the ages that when people begin to live effectively as 
“for his name’s sake” they subject themselves to 
hatred from all directions. There is nothing new about 
this, but of late we have been shocked by more success 
than we expected. It may be that we have succeeded 
in leading forth a new generation that gives some 
sign of holding startling ideas on traditional questions. 

As long as our Sunday school classes of another 
generation were teaching platitudes about the brother- | 
hood of man and kindness to other races there was 
little or no difficulty. We do begin to find difficulty, 
however, when the church school does as Professor 
Halford E. Luccock of Yale says it must do, that is, | 
lead pupils out into social action that will boycott a _ 
hotel that shows race prejudice, or will create rebels | 
against a government that orders them into an unjust _ 
war. The danger involved here is threefold. Certain | 
established institutions or methods are fearful lest |) 
their very foundations be imperiled. If we succeed in ]} 
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imperiling them they are sure to strike back, not only 
at the young people but at the church which is re- 
sponsible. In the second place, the pupils themselves 
who are traveling toward these new ideals are already 
finding life uncomfortable. In the third place, and most 
serious of all, the Christian Church itself will be di- 
vided. It will find itself more unpopular than ever, and 
will be slowly but surely cut off from its chief sources 
of support. 

We have been training young people to love the 
church. That is entirely right and proper. But their 
very love for the church causes them to ask you and 
me some piercing questions. ‘‘Why do we have 
such wastefulness in church administration?” ‘What 
possible bearing have ancient traditions and past 
history upon the present silliness of overlapping inter- 
church competition?” 

It is ratherg hastly to find seventy percent of 
theological students, an ever-increasing minority of 
college students, and an increasing number of em- 
ployed or would-be employed young people in our 
church who say they are coming to the conclusion 
that the capitalistic system is unchristian. These 
young people may be rattle-brained, but their numbers 
are increasing so rapidly that already certain groups 
of citizens are beginning to blame the church for their 
attitudes. It is all very well for young people to study 
the lives of great heroes and great leaders of the Bible 
and church history and of missionary fame, as they 
have been doing in the junior and intermediate depart- 
ments, but when the church-school teacher asks them 
to add some names of contemporaries to such a list, 
and the young people suggest Upton Sinclair or 
Norman Thomas, the news would better be kept from 
the regular meeting of the board of trustees of that 
particular church. 

It is all very well for Amos to give our pupils the 
idea that it is wrong to ‘“‘sell the needy for a pair of 
shoes,”’ but when we obey the suggestions found in the 
Teachers’ Quarterly and apply that to a local strike 
situation, some of the young people may start openly 
sympathizing with the strikers. This is confusing, to 
say the least. If you do not believe it ask the ad- 
ministrative offices of Yale Divinity School or Union 
Seminary. Thus once again looms the triple threat, 
to the established order, to the young people them- 
selves, or to the church that is responsible for giving 
them such ideas under the guise of Christianity. 

Perhaps we shall never succeed in bringing 
sufficient quantities of young people to detest that 
which is vulgar and obscene, but if we should ever 
succeed in doing that, the answer of the motion-picture 
industry will be prompt and plain. Already that 
answer is being made. During the last few months, 
since the Legion of Decency was organized, three or 
four productions have, with delicate and penetrat- 
ing subtlety, caricatured “reformers,” “‘up-lifters of 
morals,’’ as hypocrites and killjoys. 

If we should succeed in reminding young people 
that our bodies are the temples of the Holy Spirit and 
that every employer of machine workers or of railroad 
men knows that certain narcotics break down the 
tissues of their organisms, we know very well what 
the propaganda of the narcotic profiteers will be. We 
have seen its superbly handled effectiveness in the 


work of Henry Curran during the last twelve years. 
The method of propaganda is always subtle. Many 
of us have been affected by its gentle, steady tapping. 
Indirect ridicule is its most powerful weapon. The 
startling percentages in the increase of drunkenness 
since repeal have made some of us realize how we 
were quite unconsciously deceived. 

And what shall we say of the “Merchants of 
Death” in munitions factories? They are already using 
scores of so-called patriotic organizations to laugh 
down and in some cases to curse down every effort the 
church makes in opposition to war. They are trying 
to stop the Nye investigation in Washington, and what 
Mr. Shearer did at Geneva is only a slight indication 
of what they can do, if they wish, to the reasoning 
processes of average people, even to you and me. 

Of course, it may be that we shall never be success- 
ful in religious education. If so, we shall have no 
worries of that particular kind. All will be serene and 
calm, but on the other hand it is becoming increasingly 
evident in summer assemblies, in young people’s con- 
ventions, at local young people’s meetings, at college 
conferences and in campus newspapers that the young 
folk who have been coming up through our graded 
departments in the last decade are much stirred up 
about war racketeers and church sanction of war. At 
first the opposition will be content with singing, 
“There’s something about a soldier that is fine, fine, 
fine,’ but there are plenty of indications that they will 
not be content with the dulcet tones of music. Certain 
sharp reminders are already being made to church 
administrators and social-action commissions that 
they would better watch their step. 

One of our denominations passed “ringing reso- 
lutions” along this line at a national convention last 
May, with the result that laymen in the state con- 
ventions this fall have already protested the liberal 
attitude of the national convention. 

Instances of this could easily be multiplied in the 
field of gambling, buncombe in advertising, lotteries 
and other forms of anti-social profiteering. A year from 
now the situation bids fair to be far more acute. Our 
enemies can and will take advantage of certain social 
trends in such a skillful way that Sunday observances 
will be modified and church loyalty will dwindle per- 
ceptibly. 

How can this difficulty and tension be relieved? 
Shall we revise our church-school curriculum by a 
return to safe platitudes, or shall we make our educa- 
tion eventuate into social action? It must be re- 
membered that true religious education will always 
preserve open-mindedness in its pupils. We must not 
create bigoted liberals. Our religious education is not 
successful until our pupils are willing to study both 
sides of any question sympathetically. The ideal 
solution to our problem would be to go on claiming 
more and more successes until even our enemies them- 
selves are transformed and made Christlike. Surely 
that must be our goal, although it will not be reached 
for many a lifetime. Until then, to be successful, our 
religious education must impart courage as well as 
knowledge. The fine art of daring must become a part 
of our courses of study. In the words of the hymn 
which we sing so often, ‘Put on the gospel armor” ard 
“Let courage rise,—with danger.”’ 
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MORATORIUM ON PREJUDGMENTS 


GREAT many foolish things have been said 
BN: about the genesis, the personnel, and the 

purpose of the Appraisal Commission by 
friends and enemies both within and without. Un- 
doubtedly damage has been done by hasty criticism 
on both sides, to the critics themselves as well as to 
the objects of their criticism. These are times when 
' we need to be steady and true. 

Undoubtedly the Appraisal Commission move- 
ment was the product of motives which were extremely 
mixed; it is equally true that the opposition to it and 
the advantage taken of it reveal motives as extremely 
mixed. Would that such significant issues, bearing so 
directly on matters which lie so near the hearts of all 
of us, could always be handled simply, directly, sin- 
cerely, in good faith, with unquestionable motives. 
But human nature is complicated, particularly in 
matters which lie so near the nerve of life. 

Amid the turmoil, it seems to me these things 
stand out. Liberal democracy is today acutely tried. 
It needs to re-examine itself, to make sure of its clean 
and fundamental principles and of their adjustment 
to the present needs of man. Our particular type of 
religious fellowship, so essentially related to the basic 
principles of liberal democracy, having played so 
essential a part in the genesis of liberal democracy, 
suffers the same trial, but suffers it more acutely, for, 
as it is the spiritual spring out of which liberal democ- 
racy arose, it is the spiritual stronghold which must 
hold fast the gains which have been made for the 
welfare of mankind. If the pendulum swings against 
us, It is well for us to remember that by the same sign 


it swings against what is priceless in civilization also. 
Who, if not those who are dedicated to these principles 
before God, should preserve them until mankind 
recovers its sanity and the pendulum swings back? 
There can be no hesitation and no faltering now. 

Despite the mixture of motives, there was some- 
thing very healthy and very representative in the 
movement to set up the Appraisal Commission. It is 
right that we should be the first of the religious bodies 
in America to submit ourselves to objective appraisal, 
for the objective approach to religion has been one of 
our chief contributions to American life. Let us be 
thoroughgoing in our application of this principle to 
ourselves. It is true that we must guard as of the devil 
against unjust criticism of innocent men both in the 
present administration of the American Unitarian | 
Association and in the present Appraisal Commission 
movement. It does not help to question integrity 
before evidence has been produced. 

Can we not, therefore, declare a moratorium on 
prejudgments, give our whole-hearted cooperation 
to the Commission in making its work thoroughly © 
objective, and, until its findings are ready, devote 
curselves anew to the deep study and the forthright 
application of our principles? Whatever the findings 
of the Commission, it is certain that mankind will ever 
need intelligent and devoted spiritual leadership of the 
sort to which we are dedicated. Surely there is good 
faith enough in the Commission and in the movement 
behind it to assure us that the axe will not be set to the 
root of a fruitful tree. The reports which the Com- 
mission brings in should find us hard busy at our 
essential work, and should be a banner to which we can 
rally with a sense of new reality in our fellowship and 
a renewed strength. 

Leslie T. Pennington. 


THE SPIRIT OF ’76 


HE problem of unemployment does not seem to 
Gb yield very well to our present methods of 
creating work. Do the traditions of American 
life offer us any light which can help us find a solution 
in keeping with the spirit of independence which we _ 
prize as our dearest heritage? 

Basic truths, oft repeated, are buried under their 
habitual interpretations. The spade of the archeologist 
must lift the mold of centuries to give us the story of 
the distant past. A tragedy of life is that we so seldom 
cut away the moldy associations of the great truths 
that have been discovered in the past, and thereby 
make them living tools for ordering our lives. 

Forget associations, think what these words 
mean: “‘We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men... . are endowed by their. creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness .... All ex- 
perience hath shown, that mankind are more disposed 
te suffer while evils are sufferable, than to right them- 
selves by abolishing the forms to which they are 
accustomed.’” Is a chronic group of unemployed a 
sufferable evil? 

Progress, “‘the pursuit of happiness,” is the result 
of work. Without work we should all be in direst 
poverty. We cannot escape the fact that the amount 
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that can be consumed is limited by the amount pro- 
duced ; that a higher standard of living is obtainable 
ae all capable persons employed than with millions 
idle. 

__ We have suffered for five long years with the 
involuntary idleness of millions of men. False hopes 
of re-employment have risen from time to time. The 
idle still remain in idleness. There may be no future 
opportunity for these ten million men under our 
present methods. They may rot in idleness for yet 
another five years, or perhaps for life. Ten million 
strong, courageous citizens transformed into ten 
million submissive parasites! 

m1 In our effort to save the unemployed from the 
living death of idleness we must not lose what we have. 
Within this limitation a system of self-sustaining work 
by the unemployed offers a real solution which is true 
to our American traditions. When the unemployed 
produce for themselves the employed no longer have 
to share their purchasing power, and hence can buy 
more than before. Business neither loses nor gains 
by this shift, but the adventurous independence of the 
pioneers will rise again in the unemployed as they 
master our new frontiers of idle resources through 
self-sustaining work. 

We should recreate the ‘Spirit of 76’’ when men 
demanded an opportunity to use their free initiative. 
We must break the shackles of convention and habit 
that deny men access to the resources of this wealthy 
nation. The government should use its financial 
resources to see that a reasonable portion of our land, 
raw materials and idle factories is made available to 
the unemployed so they may apply themselves and 
produce as their forefathers did in 1776. We can no 
more tolerate a monopoly control of our resources that 
keeps millions idle than the American colonists could 
grant the monopoly privilege of tyranny to the English 
lords. 

M.C. Armstrong. 


K * 


THE SPIRITUAL AND THE SOCIAL 


N these days of deep concern over world tragedy 
tens of thousands of men and women are casting 
about for power adequate to sustain them. Most 

of them do not view what is taking place in any large 
social sense. Their anxiety is primarily personal. Nor 
should we be harsh in criticism of such persons, while 
not agreeing that they are looking in the right direc- 
tion. Many have already “‘resigned” from the world 
and joined some cult, or are endeavoring to develop a 
philosophy of their own. Whether they follow a leader 
or strike out on a self-chosen path, the really pertinent 
question is as to what can be discovered in such path- 
ways. Practically all of it is the psychology of escape. 
Those who speak of peace do so after paying a tre- 
mendous price. They have cut themselves adrift from 
the possibilities of social regeneration. While it is true 
that fundamentally important changes must take place 
within the individual, it is also true that such changes 
must have salutary social consequences or we shall be 
an undone people. 

The greatest single reason for not following most 


| of the alleged spiritual leaders, whether attached to 


institutions or not, is that almost invariably they do 


not face in the direction of the social. Even those who 
talk about social progress are rarely themselves “living 
epistles” of that gospel, for they do not go where their 
influence might count in that particular. 

The agony of soul, now increasingly prevalent, is 
real more than fancied, but the suggested remedy is a 
drug to lull the pain and will not remove the disease. 
Not in institutions but in individuals will the remedy 
be found. But the individual must become possessed 
of an intelligent and constructive point of view which 
he attempts to make effective by actual practice within 
the social milieu. To be an unprotesting part of the 
present crumbling world order, or to forsake it by 
withdrawal, indicates moral indifference on the one 
hand and intellectual cowardice on the other. They 
alone are to be trusted who go where the work is to be 
done that will make man master of his world. And in 
the long run they will be found to have become the 
possessors of inward peace. 

Ernest Caldecott. 


*K * 


A MINISTERIAL TRUST 


HE minister holds his pastorate in trust. His 
trusteeship is difficult because it is dual. 

On one side, he is trustee of the truth, which 

he must speak as he sees it. On the other side, he is 
trustee of that inner, invisible spirit of which the 
church structure is an outward expression. The self- 
denial of generations of devoted people is its founa- 
tion; their hope and faith are the brick and stone 
of which its walls are built; their love is in every rafter 
and shingle of its roof; their sorrows and joys make 
all the interior radiant with their unseen presence. 
Anything the minister may do that results in the 
decay of even the physical structure injures the corpus 
of the spiritual trust which he is in duty bound so to 
administer that it may be passed on unimpaired to 
those who will come after him in both pew and pulpit. 

At times he experiences a conflict within his trust. 
He speaks the truth and congregations decline, 
finances fall off, decay enters. His human tendency 
is to blame the congregation, holding it responsible 
for the consequences. But are not the members of the 
congregation also trustees of the truth as they see it? 
Clearly, there is a conflict here that must be recon- 
ciled. Clearly, too, tolerance is the way of reconcilia- 
tion. After all, tolerance is a portion of the body of 
truth of which the minister is trustee. Practicing it is 
its most effective preachment. For him, tolerance will 
include the impartial, thorough study of any propo- 
sition on which he would speak, until he has mastered 
it. It will be easy, then, to give a judicial rather than 
a dogmatic presentation. Dogmatism is the ill-bred 
child of ignorance. He will speak as one with an open 
mind; as one from whom his parishioners may differ; 
as one with whom they may debate on terms of kindly 
friendship. 

When he has accomplished this his trusteeship 
of the truth will have taken on a warmth that will win 
his congregation, while his trusteeship of the spirit 
will have a new radiance illuminating every thought 
which comes to him in his patient quest for sermon 


material. . 
Berkeley B. Blake. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


OUR ENDURING TRADEGY 


America’s Tragedy. By James Trus- 
low Adams. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 415 pp. $8.00. 


For fifty years after the Civil War, 
New England historians denounced slavery, 
interpreted the Civil War as a necessary 
prelude to emancipation, and emphasized 
the benefits of Reconstruction. For the 
last twenty-five years southern writers 
have woven a romantic tale of the ‘‘Idyls 
of Slavery,’ the ‘‘Needless Conflict,”’ and 
the “Orgies of Reconstruction.’ The vic- 
tory of the southern Revisionists for a time 
seemed complete. Three years ago a 
graduate student of history at Harvard 
told the reviewer that he would not read 
any of the New England Adamses on 
slavery. At about the same time a group 
of Boston liberals applauded vociferously 
when an actress in the cast of “If Booth 
Had Missed” swore in her most dulcet tones 
that the best families of the South never 
sold their slaves. 

James Truslow Adams, the son of a 
Virginia father and of a New York mother, 
a man who had relatives in both armies 
during the Civil War, has refused to yield 
to the current fashion. On the contrary, 
he ridicules the attempt to show the whole 
antebellum South as the “fairest land, the 
purest social circle, the noblest race of 
men, and the happiest people, on the 
earth.” This absurdity resulted, he be- 
lieves, from the inferiority complex of the 
South. He is convinced that slave families 
were commonly broken up, particularly 
after 1830. But, most important of all, 
Mr. Adams states the cause of the war in 
terms to which only the most rabid “‘fire- 
eaters” of the South will object. ‘‘Had 
there never been a black or a slave on the 
continent,” says the author, “‘it is unlikely 
that the war would ever have occurred.” 
And he adds: “Every political question 
between North and South had its immedi- 
ate origin in either slavery or the tariff, 
mostly in slavery.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Adams holds 
no brief for the North. He does not hide 
his indignation at the wanton destruction 
by General Hunter in the Shenandoah 
Valley. But he is equally indignant at 
the massacre of Negro soldiers by the Con- 
federates after the capture of Fort Pillow. 
He departs, however, from his generally 
objective position when he asserts that 
“the passionate nature and lax morals of 
the Negro (sic) are well known.’”’ Many 
readers will conclude that this statement 
is just as much a libel as were, according 
to the author, remarks published in De 
Bow’s Review about the “‘irreligion’” and 
“brutal lust’’ of northern women. 

It is to be hoped that some day Mr. 
Adams will be able to complete his story 


of the tragedy which began when the 
Dutch man of war brought “twenty 
Negars” to Jamestown in 1619. But the 
tragedy still dogs our footsteps. Only 
recently, President Roosevelt yielded to 
the demand of Governor Eugene Talmadge 
of Georgia to pay less than the minimum 
wage in his state, where all too many 
Negroes for the first time in their life were 
receiving something approaching a “‘living 
wage.” 

After reading this notable book, one will 
surely ask: In what form will Nemesis 
appear in twentieth-century America? 

Rayford W. Logan. 
* * 
UNDERSTANDING THE FRENCH 


The Spirit of Modern France. By 
Helen Hill. New York: Foreign Policy 
Association. Boston: World Peace Founda- 
tion. 26 pp. 26ce. 

There is no question that for the aver- 
age intelligent American, France and the 
French people are infinitely more difficult 
to understand than most of our European 
neighbors. It is in an attempt to make 
clearer the psychology of the French people 
and the history of France that Miss Hill 
has written ‘The Spirit of Modern 
France.’’ Whatever we may be racially in 
America, intellectually we inherit from 
Anglo-Saxon forbears. We are neither 
logical nor consistent, and the Frenchman 
is both. Consequently the French think 
of us as adolescent, and we think of them 
as philosophical pedants in the field of 
politics. France represents the epitome 
of a settled community; America is just 
settling down. 

French politics present to the American 
nothing but confusion and bitter bickerings. 
American politics to the Frenchman are 
a mass of inconsistencies—we enunciate 
ideals of perfection and we construct no 
bridges from reality to that perfection. 

Although France is a settled community 
and although each individual in the com- 
munity has his sitwation, even France is in 
the process of change, and it is the back- 
ground of that change that the spirit of 
modern France presents so clearly. 

The only fault in the book under review 
is its brevity. The reader finishes it with 
the keen desire that Miss Hill enlarge her 
brief pamphlet to a full-sized book. 

Rovert C. Dexter. 
* * 


EDGAR DEWITT JONES 


The Pulpit Stairs. By Edgar DeWitt 
Jones. St. Louis: The Bethany Press. 192 
pp. $1.00. 

Dr. Jones is obviously a man who is 
much moved by the reality of religion, and 
who is devoted to his work as a Christian 
minister. He is a man who lives his dis- 
cipleship, and who interprets the message 


and the challenge of Christianity with an 
honest enthusiasm. 

Here are eleven sermons, the heart and 
mind and soul of the author being manifest 
in each one of them. Particularly good 
are those entitled “The Christ of the 
Pulpit Stairs,” from which the title of the 
book is taken, ‘“The Madness of Religion,” 
“How Many Loaves Have You?” and 
“The High Adventure of Preaching.” 

All of the sermons are characterized by 
simplicity and plainness of style. Their 
excellence is in the straightforwardness of 
what is said rather than in any homiletic 
forms. The presentation of ideas is in 
many instances dramatic, and assisted by 
extensive illustrations. 

Dr. Jones seems to preach in part out 
of life and in part out of doctrine, but 
always with earnestness and sincerity. 
The book is commended for its simplicity, 
its directness, and its religious forcefulness. 

Dana McLean Greeley. 


* * 


A HIGH-MINDED EFFORT 


A Woman Without a Country. By 
Melbert Cary. Boston: Meador Publishing 
Company. 308 pp. $2.00. 


The author arranges his stage very 
cleverly in order to set forth his opinions 
on almost every subject—women’s rights, 
war and peace, marriage, the Russian 
Revolution, and partleularly racial preju- 
dice. The marriage of a high-caste Hindu 
and a refined and educated American girl 
provides the main problem. Unfortunately 
his actors are not real personalities but 
puppets, and one can almost see Mr. Cary 
manipulating the wires. 

One may agree with almost every view 
expressed in this book, but the characters 
remain lifeless, the plot uninteresting, and 
the style dull. It seems a pity to condemn 
such a high-minded effort. 

Rachel Metcalf Stoneham. 


* * 


SERMONIC FIRE 


The Refiner’s Fire. By J. W.G. Ward. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 124 pp. 
$1.00. 


This is the twenty-seventh book in 
Harper’s Monthly Pulpit. It contains ten 
sermons by Dr. Ward, minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Oak Park, Ill. Most 
of the sermons are delightfully presented, 
with endless, interesting illustration ma- 
terial. They read easily. All of them are 
helpful in understanding many of the 
personal problems of living in this modern 
world. The social implication of religion 
is entirely untouched by all of the ten 
sermons. A few of the sermons are ponder- 
ous and ill developed. There is keen analy- 
sis of Biblical passages in the light of 
modern living, “The Secret of the Singing 
Heart”’ is one of the finest sermons I have 
ever read. In it Dr. Ward cheerfully leads 
the reader into an appreciation of the power 
to use life’s redeeming features. 

Bradford E.. Gale. 
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Letters to the Editor 


MINISTERIAL HELPFULNESS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
The receipt of a letter from a fellow- 
minister informing me that a member of 
his parish has moved into mine serves as a 
reminder of the possible helpfulness we 
might be to each other by the adoption of 
this as a practice. Perhaps the Ministerial 
Union will take this hint and incorporate 
it in the next news letter. Certainly none 
of our churches is so strong as to be able 
to afford dispensing with the assistance 
of those who have been useful elsewhere. 
Ernest Caldecott. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


oy 83 


LACK OF THINKING 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Dr. Christopher R. Eliot speaks of 
Christianity as a ‘‘way of life.” If it is to 
have any value, religion must be part and 
parcel of our lives, not merely an ornament. 
Yet as I read what our various Unitarians 
have to say, I find little that squares with 
such a belief. Suppose we have this re- 
cently appointed committee for over- 
hauling our thoughts give that point some 
real attention. 

The Unitarians have little humility 
when it comes to rating their intellectual 
attainments, yet as I read article after 
article from the pens of various men and 
women, I am reminded of the words of 
President Robert Maynard Hutchins of 
the University of Chicago, saying, “It is 
not thought, but something we mistook 
for it, which has failed us.”’ We talk about 
ethics, Christian principles, and the need 
for good will among men. And indeed they 
are necessary. But as I look about the 
world, I find a terrible shortage of an 
intelligent facing of the problems of the 
modern world and its modern life so that 
we may know how the principles are to be 
applied. The theory is good, but it is 
barren unless we laboriously and wisely 

~make proper deductions from it. 

For over five years our country, along 
with the rest of the world, has endured a 
needless depression. There has been little 
physical justification for what has oc- 
curred. Yet it has cost our people alone, 
in the value of things which were not 
produced, roughly $100,000,000,000. The 
principles governing the behavior of 
money and the shifts in purchasing power 
and the significance thereof can be laid 

down with high mathematical precision in 
-algebraic equations which we would expect 
a high-school boy to understand, but 
which our people, surrounded by the most 
powerful intellectual tools available to any 
civilization, are too incompetent or slothful 
to use. Yet if we fail to understand the 
significance of these simple equations 


which are able to throw light upon nearly 
all of our social or community problems, 
it is impossible for our people to judge 
what is ‘“‘honest,’’ what is “fair,” what is 
“duty.”’ Supposedly our ministers would 
be the persons most concerned in fitting 
the principles of religion to the problems 
of daily life, and such tools should prove 
of the greatest power for the purpose. But 
religion nibbles at the edge of human wel- 
fare and retires to the monastery, to dream 
idle visions of peace on earth, good will to 
men, all attained without effort. Those 
days are past. 

Nearly every problem in the world, 
including war, armaments, the rise of 
dictators, the suppression of religious and 
intellectual freedom, and the rise of 
extreme nationalism, has started from 
economic ills which are easily correctible if 
we have the wit to take thought. The best 
that our leaders, particularly of the 
ministry, have been able to offer is extreme 
and unreasoning and unjustifiable pacifism, 
unreasoning disarmament, opposition to 
military training, and all the host of 
childish devices which the man of little 
wit but good intentions can call to mind. 
Although Jesus of Nazareth advocated 
turning the other cheek, he also, be it 
remembered, corrected wrongs by violent 
means when such seemed the proper 
course to pursue. 

If our ministers really desire to fit their 
principles to life, let them recognize that 
supineness which invites aggression is 
contrary to the general welfare, let them 
welcome that degree of armament which 
may give the potential disturber of the 
peace cause to pause, but let them also 
do their utmost to get at the root problems, 
without this sickening religious emotional- 
ism which has nothing whatever to do with 
true religion. A noteworthy article in a 
recent number of he Regisiter pointed out 
the significance of the injunction, “If a 
man force you to walk with him a mile, 
walk with him twain.” Thought, study, 
hard work, and a step-by-step application 
of the principles laid down in the interpre- 
tation of this injunction can help us in- 
crease our chances for security, amity, and 
peace, even though rash neighbors force us 
to prepare for war. But, then, it isso much 
easier to agitate along the lines of religious 
emotionalism than it is to do such thinking 
as we require of the high-school boy as a 
matter of course. Our Unitarians of today 
need a lesson in humility of spirit. For all 
their vaunted intellectuality, they have 
really accomplished very little. In spite 
of the healthy signs of ferment visible in 
The Register articles, the church is peril- 
ously close to dry rot. 

Edward Adams Richardson. 

Bethlehem, Pa. 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 

To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The direction of public attention to the 
damage which may be wrought to the 
political thought and life of a people by 
the currency among them of a philosophy 
like that of Nietzsche, Treitschke and 
Bernhardi will be salutary if it reminds 
our own people that essentially the same 
philosophy has largely prevailed among 
themselves for over half a century. The 
hour has struck for a searching examination 
of the fundamentals of our thinking. A 
true philosophy of history, and politics 
especially, is of supreme importance for 
all workers for the peace and that better 
organization of the world which is the sole 
preventive of insane and futile war. The 
clear conception of the law of progress in 
human affairs, an “increasing purpose’’ 
running through the ages, is the mightiest 
reinforcement for the workers for progress. 

Immense harm has resulted from the fact 
that our modern doctrine of evolution, 
intrinsically so solvent and illuminating, 
came into vogue in connection with the 
more or less mechanical and unspiritual 
philosophy which was then prevalent in 
England and Germany—a_ philosophy 
which did not see beyond the realm 
of secondary cause. It is questionable 
whether, by reason of this fact, the net 
result up to the present time has not been 
quite as baneful as beneficial. Darwin him- 
self furnishes no credentials for this appli- 
cation or interpretation of evolution; he 
would have read with entire sympathy a 


book like Kropotkin’s ‘Mutual Aid a 


Factor in Evolution.’”?” The common con- 
ceptions of “the struggle for existence” 
and the “survival of the fittest,’’ which 
for half a century have had such wide 
currency and influence, have been made 
the basis and excuse for manifold national 
as well as individual selfishness and ex- 
ploitation of weaker peoples by the strong. 
We Americans saw it in the Philippines 
and at Panama, and other peoples have 
seen it in South Africa, Morocco, Persia 
and elsewhere. The doctrine, with the 
philosophy in whose saddle it rode, did not 
tend to promote self-sacrifice, cooperation 
and the ideals of an organic international 
life. It was only when it became inter- 
preted in the terms of idealism and a clear 
teleology, as here in America in such books 
as John Fiske’s ‘Destiny of Man,” that it 
began to render its true service to the 
political and social field. Immanuel Kant, 
a century before, in such essays as that 
upon “The Natural Principle of the Politi- 
cal Order,” had really covered thoroughly 
the same ground; and it was but natural 
that, with such a philosophy, he should 
write his famous essay upon “Eternal 
Peace,” in which he rendered such con- 
spicuous service to the peace movement. 
The essay gives a singularly illuminating 
survey of the world process, culminating 
in human civilization, and prophetic of the 
complete cooperation of man. It isa verita- 
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ble little philosophy of nature and history. 

Emerson’s pages from first to last are 
pervaded by that true philosophy of 
evolution which is the effective antidote 
for false philosophy; and if ever there was 
a time when all men should be reading 
Emerson anew, that time is now. In him 
especially do we find the corrective of that 
bastard patriotism and present exaggerated 
national consciousness everywhere which 
are so responsible for the selfishness and 
mad rivalry which have wrought such ruin 
since 1918. ‘‘We hesitate,” says Emerson, 
“to employ a word so much abused as 
patriotism, whose true sense is almost the 
reverse of the popular sense. The right 
patriotism consists in the delight which 
springs from contributing our peculiar and 
legitimate advantages to the benefit of 
humanity.” 

Edwin D. Mead. 
Brookline, Mass. 


* * 


HOW? 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

H. W. Techentin in The Register of 
December 20, holds that what we need is 
fair dealing and kindliness, rather than a 
new economic system. He may be right. 
Though a radical, I am not convinced that 
capitalism is hopeless, or that there would 
be no graft in Socialism. 

But how are we to reform capitalism 
without taking property and control away 
from the dark powers that now dominate 
it? Mr. Techentin overlooks the fact that 
good will on the part of persons not in 
control does not do away with the terrible 
injustice actually going on. People talk 
about the supposition that Socialists want 
to divide up. The fact is, we actually do 
have to divide up. All who earn money by 
productive industry have to divide up with 
the industrial lords, giving them nine- 
tenths, to the workers’ one-tenth. This is 
true because the people who simply sit in 
their chairs and own things do not in fact 
earn what they get. And they have not 
earned it at a prior time either. Nor have 
they inherited it from fathers who earned 
it. They get it by control of the industrial 
process, through which the workers are 
compelled to divide up. 

Mr. Techentin also overlooks the fact 
that benevolence in the use of unearned 
wealth, as in the cases of Carnegie, Duke, 
and the Rockefellers, fails to correct that 
maldistribution which is the cause of the 
depression; and not only of the present 
depression, but of the widespread misery 
in the last fifty years. Not all have been 
miserable, but many have. 

Many of the troubles, and much of the 
improper concentration of wealth, are due 
to violation of the rules of honor and fair- 
ness which are part of the capitalistic 
theory, or tradition—such affairs as that of 
Spiegel vs. the directors of Beacon Partici- 
pations Corporation, shown up in The 
Register, and the things brought out in 
the Senate investigation. 


These cases are not exceptional. They 
seem to be the fashion. They are far from 
being universal, yet they seem to be the 
accepted custom of the great financial 
leaders, and of their political agents. The 
horse thieves elect the sheriff, and what are 
we going to do about it? 

Again I ask, how? How can we save 
capitalism as a form of organization, and 
at the same time meet the necessity of 
wiping out these vast fortunes and the 
business practices that have produced 
them? Those who do not like Socialism—it 
is up to them to answer this question. 

William C, Lee. 
Washington, D.C. 
te 
PERSONALS 


George G. Davis, executive secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
has been appointed by the A. U. A. to serve 
as trustee of The Christian Register until 
May, 1935, to fill out the unexpired term 
of Maynard Hutchinson, who recently 
resigned. 

The engagement of Rey. Harry Lutzas 
minister of the Harvard Street Church, 
Cambridge, Mass., is a temporary one, 
until April 1, when an important decision 
regarding the future of the church is to be 
made. 

A son, Robert Marshall, was born to 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert H. Schacht of 
Providence, R. I., December 16. His name 
is already entered upon the cradle roll of 
the First Congregational Church (Uni- 
tarian), of which his father is minister, and 
he will be christened upon Easter Sunday 
by Dr. Augustus M. Lord, the minister 
emeritus. 

Alfred W. Jarchow, a member of the 
Church of the Brotherhood, Chicago, IIl., 
has been appointed chief of mortgage 
examiners for the northern district of 
Illinois. 


Dr. John H. Lathrop of the Church of 
the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., was heard 
over the network of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System on the “Church of the Air” 
program Sunday afternoon, December 30. 
Dr. Lathrop’s subject was, “Defying the 
Force of Senseless Things.” 


“Courage for Today,” a new book by 
Dr. Preston Bradley of Chicago, Ill., has 
been on the best-seller list in that city since 
its publication this fall by Bobbs-Merrill. 


Dr. and Mrs. Earl M. Wilbur have re- 
turned from Europe, where Dr. Wilbur, 
who is professor emeritus of practical 
theology at the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry, has been engaged in 
research work during the past two and a 
half years. Until further notice they will 
make their home in Cambridge, Mass. 


Rev. Ernest C. Smith of Fort Collins, 
Colo., recently concluded a course of ten 
evening lectures on philosophy largely 
attended by members of the faculty of 
Colorado Agricultural College, where Mr. 
Smith is curator. 


CHURCH NOTES 


Cambridge, Mass.—Christmas services 
at the First Parish were conducted Sunday, 
December 23, by Rev. Walter F. Green- 
man, minister emeritus of All Souls’ 
Church, Augusta, Me., who took as his 
subject, ““The Essence of Christmas is the 
Essence of Life.” 

Rev. Willard Reed of Cambridge, editor 
of “‘A Letter of Emerson,” recently pub- 
lished by the Beacon Press, Inc., was the 
preacher, December 30. 

Canton, Mass.—A new men’s club has 
been formed in the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist churches, which are working co- 
operatively under the Free Church Fellow- 
ship. The club is a joint group, both Uni- 
tarians and Universalists holding office, with 
a program calling for five meetings a year. 
The officers for 1934-35 are: president, 
Edward B. Draper; vice-president, Roger Je 
Baldwin; secretary, George P. Capen; 
treasurer, Edwin C. Wentworth; executive 
committee, C. Kingsbury Endicott, Ralph 
W. Beasley, and W. Lincoln Burt; and 
program committee, Paul A. Draper, 
chairman, Dr. Lysander Kemp, William 
J. Riley, Lee W. Court, and Rev. Elbridge | 
F. Stoneham. : ; 

East Bridgewater, Mass.—A _ social 
club for members and friends of the First 
Parish, eighteen years old and over, has 
been organized to promote sociability and 
help in any other way the work of the 
parish. 

The young people have formed a dra- 
matic club with Philip Turner, president; 
Miss Beatrice Tripp, vice-president; Miss 
Sarah Perkins, secretary, and Miss Frances 
Gunnison, treasurer. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Rev. Leon M. 
Birkhead, minister of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, broadcasts every Thursday after- 
noon over radio station WDAF on “‘What 
the Books Say.” 

Ottawa, Ont.—A young people’s so- | 
ciety of thirty members has been formed | 
at the Church of Our Father. | 

San Francisco, Calif.—A Girl Scout | 
troop has recently been formed at the | 
First Unitarian Church. Mrs. H. D. El- jf 
liott is acting as leader. 7 

Sanford, Me.—At the annual meeting | 
of the Unitarian church, held recently |f 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the |] 
organization, the following officers were |] 
elected: Laurence C. Allen, president; | 
Joseph L. Brown, vice-president; Clyde L. 
Reed, secretary; 
treasurer; Arthur Harrison, trustee for | 
three years. The speaker was Dr. Vivian |] 
T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass. Rev. Harry |} 
Lutz, a former minister of the church, was |} 
cordially welcomed by the largely at- |f} 


tended meeting. 
* 1 


LEND A HAND MEETING 
The annual meeting of the Lend a Hand 
Society will be held Tuesday, January 29, | 


at 2.30 p. m., in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


F. Everett Nutter, |ff 
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Message to 


A message to religious liberals in all 
parts of the world is sent by Rev. Alfred 
Hall, the newly elected president of the 
International Association for Religious 
Freedom, in the current issue of the bulletin 
of that organization. Mr. Hall’s message 
reads: 

My first duty is to express my pro- 
found appreciation of the honor which the 
delegates at the Copenhagen Congress 
conferred upon me in electing me to the 
presidency of our International Associa- 
tion. Naturally, I have been thinking 
during the past few weeks of the purposes 
which unite us and of the opportunities 
which lie before us. We belong to many 
nations and have had different experiences, 
but we have all come to believe that the 
Lord has yet more light and truth to break 
forth from his word, and that in conse- 
quence we should keep ourselves free to 
search for that light and for nobler modes 
of life. 

One fact I wish to stress is that we are 
an association and not merely a conference. 
We exist for something more than the 
orginization of a triennial meeting. The 
Copenhagen Congress revealed not only 
our unity of faith, but the possibility of 
our continued cooperation. It was an 
inspiration never to be forgotten. It de- 
livered us once and for all from every 
narrow and parochial conception of our 
mission. All who caught its spirit, felt that 
it was not only the successful issue of past 
work but the beginning of a new under- 
taking and venture. 

A great door and effectual was opened 
to us. Therefore I trust that during the 
next three years, which must elapse before 
our next congress, we shall all do every- 
thing in our power to make the individual 
members of the churches and groups 
realize that they are part of a great 
brotherhood which has a vast task to 
perform. Hspecially is it necessary that 
those who are working in isolation should 
know that they are not merely members 
of their own local church or of a group of 
churches within their own nation, but of 
a world-wide movement which numbers 
millions of adherents. Let us cultivate the 
habit of thinking frequently of our brethren 
in many lands who are striving to worship 
God in spirit and in truth, and who rejoice 
also in their glorious liberty as sons of God. 
As we worship Sunday by Sunday with 
the brethren who are near to us, let us 
remind ourselves of the brethren who are 
afar off and who bend with us in sympathy 
of spirit before the one God and father of 
all. Let us mention one another in our 
prayers, and thank God for brethren of 
one mind with us. 

Certain of our aims must be kept clearly 
in view. The first is that, as children of 
one Father, we must strive with all our 
might to promote peace and good will 
among men and the outlawry of war. This 
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is the supreme concern among human 
affairs in our age. Nothing else matters 
very much, if peace is not maintained. 
When it is secured, ‘‘a loftier race than 
e’er the world has known shall rise.” 

A second aim is to further freedom, 
especially religious freedom, remembering 
always that the price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance. This. demands the greatest 
possible devotion on the part of each one 
of us. We have to show the world that 
men with open minds and free choice can 
render a service which is at least equal to 
that given in the past in obedience to 
external authority. Our association, which 
is a free fellowship, claims an allegiance 
of the spirit which shall be full and sincere, 
and if we give it we shall do much to 
further the redemption and emancipation 
of mankind. We must be faithful, not 
merely because we believe the faith we 
hold is in accord with truth, but also 
because we are convinced that it can pro- 
duce a noble type of manhood, and will 
create a world free from ancient theological 
restrictions, old-time hatreds, and social 
wrongs, a world in which every man shall 
find his God-intended opportunity and the 
inspiration to attain unto the measure of 
the stature of the fullness of Christ. 

Let us pledge ourselves to the ceaseless 
quest for truth, to the achievement of good 
for all mankind, to veracity in worship 
and obedience to the will of God. The 
future is ours, if we will that it shall be. 
Let us step forward with confidence, for 
we are not alone. “Our stay’ and our 
support, our source and our goal, is God. 


* * 


YOUNG PEOPLE CELEBRATE 
CHRISTMAS EVE ON HILL 


The customary observance of Christmas 
Eve on Beacon Hill was made by the 
Greater Boston Federation of Young 
People this year, with caroling groups 
from all member churches joining in the 
celebration. John Rutledge of Dedham, 
Mass., played the trumpet from the 
baleony at 25 Beacon Street. Later in the 
evening the carolers adjourned to the 
parish hall of the Arlington Street Church 


for dancing. 
* ok 


EVENING ALLIANCE BIRTHDAY 


The Evening Alliance group of Greater 
Boston will meet January 10, in the parish 
hall of the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass., to celebrate their fifteenth 
birthday, with Mrs. Thomas G. Rees and 
former presidents of this Alliance as 
honored guests. Dinner will be served at 
6 p. m., and many charter members have 
been asked to come. Dinner reservations 
are to be made with Miss Lucy Cline, 
56 Magnolia Street, Dorchester, Mass. 
An interesting program is being arranged. 

Sally Macconnell. 


THRONGS ATTEND 24TH 
NATIVITY PAGEANT AT 
GERMANTOWN CHURCH 


In accordance with time-honored cus- 
tom at the Germantown, Pa., Unitarian 
church the “Pageant of the Nativity’ 
was given, for the twenty-fourth time, 
December 23. Only those who have had 
th2 privilege of witnessing a presentation 
of this pageant can realize its artistic 
beauty, its solemn simplicity and the 
reverential spirit in which it is given. 
Every year something is added which 
enhances its charm. Mrs. Nicola D’As- 
cenzo, an artist, has been its director since 
the very beginning and her husband, the 
eminent stained-glass artist, has always 
been very helpful in the production of this 
pageant, which is a unique institution in 
Philadelphia. Mrs. Herbert C. Morris is 
associate director; Dr. William L. Sullivan 
the reader, and James. R. Duane, the 
organist and director of music. More than 
a hundred members of the church take 
part. The principals are ail attired in 
especially designed costumes, many of 
which were selected and purchased in the 
Orient by the D’Ascenzos; others have 
been designed from famous religious paint- 
ings. The music was selected from the 
great composers. The choir of twelve 
soloists was augmented by some fifty 
singers in appropriate costumes, and the 
organ by a quartet of trumpets and trom- 
bones from the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
There has never been anything spectacular 
in this pageant, but the whole is an almost 
perfect harmony of color, light and sound. 

This year, for the first time in its his- 
tory, the pageant committee issued re- 
served seat checks for the entire audi- 
torium. This they were compelled to do 
because of the hundreds who were unable 
to gain admission at every presentation of 
former years. It has frequently been 
advocated that the pageant be given in 
one of the large auditoriums of Philadel- 
phia, so as to enable more people to witness 
it, but there has been a feeling that, taken 
away from the quiet religious atmosphere 
of the church, it would lose much of its 
significance. 

The participants are all equally enthusi- 
astic in carrying out the traditional spirit 
of reverence which has been so outstanding 
during the last ten years. The young 
people of the church are always looking 
forward eagerly to taking any part as- 
signed to them by Mrs. D’Ascenzo. 

George E. Nitzsche. 


Melrose, Mass.—Three members of the 
Unitarian church were re-elected to public 
office at the recent municipal and state 
elections. Robert A. Perkins was elected 
for his third term as mayor of the city. 
Mrs. Mary Livermore Barrows was re- 
elected to the state legislature as repre- 
sentative. Angier L. Goodwin, formerly 
mayor, was re-elected state senator. 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
WILL HOLD PRIZE CONTEST 


The secretariat of the International 
Association for Liberal Christianity and 
Religious Freedom announces a_ prize 
contest to select an emblem for the Asso- 
ciation. A prize of $50 will be given for 
the best design submitted, before Febru- 
ary 1, to the Secretariat of the Inter- 
national Association for Liberal Chris- 
tianity and Religious Freedom. 

Conditions to be observed are as follows: 
The emblem should express the character 
or some basic principle of the Association 
in such a form that it may be easily under- 
stood; the emblem should be simple and 
small enough to be used on stationery, and 
at the same time impressive so that it may 
be used on flags and badges; attention will 
be given to the idea rather than to the 
technical quality of the design; drawing 
should bear numbers or words, not names; 
closed envelopes containing the full names 
and addresses of senders, and bearing the 
key numbers or words, should be enclosed 
with entries. 

* * 
PLAINFIELD CHURCH ISSUES 
NEW INFORMATION LEAFLET 


The First Unitarian Society of Plain- 
field, N. J., has issued, in a four-page leaf- 
let bearing the title ‘Information for 
1934-1935,” a most attractive and in- 
formative piece of institutional literature 
that will be of interest to ministers and 
parish committees in search of an inex- 
pensive, though complete, means of pre- 
senting their church’s story to the public. 

The last page carries a “Statement of 
Religious Conviction,” signed by Rev. 
Alson H. Robinson, minister of the society, 
and the inner pages set forth concise and 
explicit information about the church or- 
ganizations, personnel, and management. 

* * 

UNION MINISTERS’ MEETING 

A union ministers’ meeting will be held 
Monday, January 7, at 10.45 a. m., at the 
Church of the New Jerusalem, 136 Bow- 
doin Street, Boston, Mass., with a musical 
program under the direction of Professor 
H. Augustine Smith of the departinent of 
church and community music of Boston 
University College of Music. The Boston 
University Choral Art Society, a choir of 
twenty-five voices, will sing 

Y. P. R. U. WEEK PLANS 

The forthcoming issue of the Y. P.R. U. 
News is to contain many suggestions to 
chapters for the observance of the nine- 
teenth annual Young People’s Religious 
Union Week in the Unitarian churches, 
February 3-9. Last year saw a noticeable 
increase in the number of churches re- 
porting active participation in this ‘“‘week.”’ 

Among the events already scheduled 
for the week, for which Roland Greeley of 
Lexington, Mass., is general chairman, are 
the ‘presentation of the play “‘Rebound,”’ 
by Donald Ogden Stewart, at the Reper- 


tory Theatre, Boston, Mass., Friday and 

Saturday, February 8 and 9; and the 

Little Theater Tournament of the Metro- 

politan Federation, to be held during the 

week in New York. 

INTERNATIONAL THEOLOGIANS’ 
SUMMER SCHOOL AT BERNE 


According to the decision of the Copen- 
hagen General Assembly an international 
summer school for theologians will be held 
by the Association near Berne, Switzer- 
land, from Monday, August 19, to Satur- 
day, August 31, 1935. The general theme 
of the school will be ‘‘Church and Church 
Office.” 

Courses will be given on the theological 
background of the principal church forma- 
tions in liberal Protestantism; the prob- 
lems of sex and matrimony; the problems 
of the ministry in the light of modern 
psychology. 

In addition to the regular courses, short 
addresses will be given on modern church 
building, leadership in youth movement, 
religious life in India, the ministry in 
Switzerland, reports on the theological 
situation in different countries, sports, 
excursions, etc. 


* Ok 


REV. WILLIAM H. ELFRING 


Rev. William H. Elfring, who died 
November 9 at Fort Collins, Colo., was a 
minister whose ministry extended far 
beyond the boundaries of the congregation 
he served. In the truest sense of the word, 
he was a minister at large to the commun- 
ity in which he lived. He had a large part 
in administering and directing the phi- 
lanthropic efforts of the community, and 
gave unstintedly of his time and strength 
in the service of those whose need was 
greatest. Friendliness was his most out- 
standing trait. He radiated cheerfulness 
wherever he went. His loss will be deeply 
felt both within and without the church. 

Born in Sutton, Neb., November 26, 
1879, he was reared a Lutheran. While 
attending North Central College, at 
Napierville, Ill., he became interested in 
the more liberal interpretation of religion 
and, leaving the church of his youth, in 
1909 was ordained to the ministry of the 
Congregational Church. He had pastorates 
in Nebraska, North Dakota, Texas, New 
Mexico and finally in Fort Collins, Colo. 
Here his liberalism and irenic spirit, after 
a period of three years, led to a tentative 
union of his church with the Unitarian 
church, at that time without a pastor. 

For four years he filled this difficult 
position with tact and ability. Under 
depressing external circumsta ¢ es he main- 
tained a cheerful spirit, and nw undaunted 
faith was his when he knea that the end 
was near. 

He is survived by his widow, a daughter 
who teaches in Wyoming and a son in his 
senior year at Colorado Agricultural 
College. 

Ernest C. Smith. 


FREE CHURCH FELLOWSHIP 
TO HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Free Church 
Fellowship will be helda t the Church of 
the Saviour, Pierrepont Street and Mon- 
roe Place, Brooklyn, N .Y tJanuary 22-24, 
to receive the reports of he council and 
commissions, to plan for future activities 
of the Fellowship, and transact such other 
business as may be necessary. 

Each church, parish, or society which is 
a member of the Fellowship is entitled to 
one clerical and one lay delegate. As this 
is the first annual meeting to be held it is 
important that as large a delegation as 
possible be present. All interested in the 
purpose and work of the Fellowship are 
invited to attend whether voting delegates 
or not. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 


* * 


JOKING ABOUT WAR 


In London recently, according to the 
report, a member of the American dele- | 
gation to the Disarmament Conference | 
jokingly offered to swap navies with the | 
Japanese and defeat them, and all present | 
laughed. Now, I think I have a sense of | 
humor, but when men who believe in war 
joke about it I feel as I have felt on occa- | 
sion when I have heard men, who said | 
they believed in and preached hell to their | 
congregations, Joke about it—Dr. Maxwell — 
Savage in the calendar of the First Unitarian | 
Church, Worcester, Mass. 


Bs Be3 


MEETING POSTPONED 


The date of the annual meeting of the |} 
Greater Boston Federation of Churches, | 
according to the constitution, is Tuesday, | 
January 8. Because of rapidly developing |] 
plans of the Federation, which will not | 


be ready for final action on the above date, |] 


the meeting will be adjourned to a date 
to be decided upon later by the president. | 
Grace P. Reed. 


CHRISTIANITY and MARXISM | 
A SYMPOSIUM 


Francis A. Henson 
(The Challenge of Marxism to Christianity) | 


Henry P. Van Dusen i | 

(The Challenge of Christianity to Marxism) | 
Sidney Hook 

(Is Marxism Compatible with Christianity?) 


With an Introduction by S. L. Solon 


Twenty-five cents a copy 


Order copies from 


POLEMIC PUBLISHERS - - - Dept. CR 
673 Broadway - - - New York City 


January 3, 1935 
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NO POLITICS IN THE PULPIT 
R. Travers Herford 
from The Inquirer 


Our pulpits are free in the sense that 
the minister is not required to profess ac- 
ceptance of any doctrinal formula. He 
is expected to speak the truth as he sees it, 
to say plainly what he believes and why he 
believes it; and the congregation respect 
private judgment in him as they claim 
it for themselves. But the freedom of the 
pulpit does not mean that he has the right 
to say what he likes on the disputed ques- 
tions of the day and expect his hearers to 
receive “with meek heart and due rever- 
ence’ what he chooses to declare. It is 
not only that such a course is manifestly 
unfair, unless there be the opportunity for 
reply; it is that, if the meeting for worship 
be turned into a debate, its character is 
entirely changed and its purpose unful- 
filled. Some have wished that it should be 
so, and some have acted accordingly. 
But the fact remains that the bringing in 
of party politics and partisan views into 
the pulpit destroys the possibility of minis- 
tering to the congregation in-those things 
wherein they feel a common need, the con- 
cerns of the inner life which lie deeper 
than ‘‘the strife of tongues.” 


* * 


A PEACE PROPOSAL 


All the way from Lanao Province, one 
of the most southerly regions of the 
Philippine Islands, a suggestion has come 
for the statesmen of the great powers. If 
it might strike the latter as “unrealistic,” 
after all, the project comes from the 
practical experience of those who are 
busily at work in the reconciliation of con- 
flicting interests and prejudices no less 
strong than those which create the bar- 
riers that prevent disarmament and inter- 
national cooperation. “We, the Moslem 
Moros, Christian Filipinos, Americans, 
Chinese, and Japanese of Lanao Province,” 
begins the plan, “noting with concern the 
multiplication of armaments, the increas- 
ing tensions, and the threats of war be- 
tween nations, feeling that we share the 
world’s guilt unless we do what we can, 
venture to offer to the great powers a sug- 
gestion which we hope may mitigate the 
perils of the present world. 

“Tt is a frequent practice of legislators 
| who do not desire to vote against one an- 
other, to ‘pair off’ and refrain from voting. 
Exchange of prisoners across enemy lines 
is a common procedure in wartime. A pro- 
portionate reduction in armaments is the 
objective of all disarmament conferences. 
Our proposal is a reduction of fighting 
forces by ‘pairing off? men through inter- 
national treaties, so that these men will be 
exempted from service in case of hostilities 
between the signatory powers. Since 
_nations differ in size, the numbers paired 
off could be made proportionate to their 
respective fighting populations. In this 
- manner the process might continue to any 
length without weakening the proportional 


military strength of any country. If cer- 
tain nations hesitate, the plan could be 
carried out at once among those which are 
ready. 

“Each man should be supplied with the 
names of his ‘peace partners’ in other 
countries. Our proposal would also have 
the virtue of making it possible for men to 
renounce war without injuring their couns 
tries even from the military point of 
view. A proposal of this sort would, we 
believe, call forth a mighty band of volun- 
teers for this practical disarmament in 
every nation.” 

Nofrontier News Service. 


* * 
CONTRIBUTORS 
M. O. Armstrong is an economist in the 
employ of one of our great corporations. 
Ernest Caldecott is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 
John H. Lathrop is minister of the Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Richard K. Morton is minister of the 
Congregational Church, Rockland, Mass. 
Leslie T. Pennington is minister of the 
First Unitarian Society, Ithaca, N. Y. 
James B. Pritchard was a member of the 
expedition of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research. 
Albert C. Thomas is minister of the First 
Baptist Church, Fall River, Mass. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minis- 
ter. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by the minister. 12.15 p. m. 
Holy Communion, 

Weekday services, 12 noon. Monday, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson. Jan. 8-11, Rev. Raymond 
Calkins, D. D., First Congregational Church, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a.m. and 7.30 p.m. 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


Middle-aged woman, experienced as_ practical 
nurse and housekeeper, desires position; care of semi- 
invalid, or housekeeper to elderly couple. No laun- 
dry. Address Box 84, Barre, Mass. 


The Christian Register 


Asks for your support 


Why? 


Because it spreads the Unitarian 
word and gives news of the 
Unitarian work 


Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill 
School for Girls -:- Greenfield, Mass. 
Parents looking for the tight boarding 


school are invited to call here and see the 
new fireproof buildings, small classrooms, 
fine library, sp!endid playgrounds, barns 
for saddle-horses. For booklet address 
Isabel B. Cressler, Caroline L. Sumner, 
Co-Principals. All Trustees approved 
by the 


American Unitarian Association 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilo- 
cycles. 

Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.30 p. m., and Tuesday, 9.30 a. m., 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 


Lowell, Mass., All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Simeon E. Cozad, minister. Sundays, 10.45 
a.m. Station WLLH., 1370 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 


San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. . . . Rev. Dayton T. Yo- 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m., 
Station WDEV, 550 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 

Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


THE FINEST GIFT 
FOR FRIENDS 


BIBLES 


All Styles, Sizes and Prices 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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Pleasantries 


He was in the habit of putting on airs | 


when he met any of his friends. One eve- 
ning he arrived very late for a dance to 
which he had been invited. 

“Tm terribly sorry,” he said to his 
hostess, “‘I was unavoidably detained. As 
a matter of fact I was dismissing my second 
footman. 

“Really?” broke in an acquaintance who 
was standing near them. ‘Now, isn’t that 
curious? l’ve just been dismissing my 
fifth parlor maid.” 

A look of incredulity spread over his 
face. 

“Your fifth parlor maid?” he repeated. 

“Yes,’”’ said the other; ‘“‘my fifth since 
July.” —Exchange. 


* * 


A well-known Royal Academician who 


noticed a drawing of a fish by a pavement- | 


artist asked the man what sort of fish it 
was supposed to be. 

‘“A shark, sir!”’ 

“But you’ve never seen a shark,” said 
the R. A. 

“That’s true, sir,” the man agreed: “‘but 
then, don’t some of those Academy chaps 
paint angels?”’—Louwisville Times. 


Sinister-lookingindividual (significantly) : 
“Ts yer ’usband at ome, ma’am?”’ 

Lady (resourcefully): ‘Well, if he’s 
finished his revolver practice, he’ll be 
playing in the back garden with our 
bloodhounds. Did you want to see him?” 
— Nashville Banner. 

ok 3K 

“T hear that Mrs. Highbridge is much 
disappointed in her husband.” 

“Dreadfully. She understood he was a 


home-loving man, and now he wants to tag | 


along with her everywhere she goes.””— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 
* * 


He: ‘May I have some stationery?” 


Clerk (haughtily): ‘‘Are you a guest of | 


the house?” 

He: “Heck, no. Um paying twenty 

dollars a day.”’—Annapolis Log. 
* ok 

Inventors are trying to evolve a workless 
world fifteen years from now. They might 
hire the fellow who so nearly succeeded 
giving us one, 1929-33.—Dalles Morning 
News. 

of * 

Church Bulletin Board announcement 
in New York City: The Community 
Church 11 a.m. John Haynes Holmes. 
“The Wickedest Man Alive.’’— Unity. 


“Dad,” said little John Jones who had 


just been through the cemetery, “where | 


do they bury all the wicked people?”’— 
Exchange. 
* * 

Lady (witnessing tug-of-war for the first 
time): “‘Wouldn’t it be simpler, dear, for 
them to get a knife and cut it?”—Young 
People. 


DIREC TORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices : 
Alt Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, III. Berkeley, Calif. 


_ THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


| Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 


PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 


The Meadville 
Theological *chool 


Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 


_today. Association with the Uni- 


versity of Chicago adds to the 


| School’s own curriculum a wide 


variety of subjects. For informa- 


tion address 


| President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


In ORDER that it may better plan for the 
rest of an exceptionally busy year, League 
headquarters would appreciate hearing as 
soon as possible from churches and lay 
centers that contemplate having a League 
Institute or Mission of Liberal Religion. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., CAP. 1230 


Unitarian Service 


Pension Society 


Provides annuities for Unitarian ministers sixty-five 
years of age or over, who have had at least twenty 


years of active service in our fellowship. 
Additional bequests and annual contributions from 
churches or friends are much needed. 

Please send contributions promptly to the 


Treasurer---Albert A. Pollard, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Est. 1848 Incorporated 1879 


A few vacancies. Enrollment accepted. Junior School- | 


grades 6 to 8. College preparation carefully organized. 


Winter sports emphasized. Supervised study. Individual Send New and Old One and allow 


attention given each boy. Catalogue. 


Carl B. Wetherell, Headmaster, 


Box 16, Andover, N. H. 


Introducing tae 


The Register 
To New Friends 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 
Introductory Rate of 22 issues for one. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 


of address 


8 to 10 days notice 


t 


dollar. I enclose check or currency. 


Cae MeO SOO Oi Ah OO eG Sia ae 


A FULL YEAR FOR 


$3.00 


